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AGRICULTURE ‘hey can absorb. belore thev have SP: iseot oon st inuaria a perfect roa nt of the 
. ‘ roots: this the gardeners call piping aslip., or future vear discernible in all its parts ; thus al- 
Ja cutting, of a plot. Tu this situation a greater so in horse-chesant the leaves, ar ok in cornel 
E.rtract from Darwin’s Phytologia | eat may be given them, as in hot houses, with. tree the f wers, are e ich distinetly visible dur- 
. . out increas ny the quantity of perspiration, ‘ing the winter in their re spective buds, Animen, 
‘ ¢ 2 P . . 
¥conomy of Vegetation. which ceases as soon as the air in the elass isi \cad. Vol VI. No, CXX. Milne’s Dict. Art. 


THE GROWTH OF SEEDS. BUD*, AND BULBS, 
(Continued.) 

II. 1. Beos ar’ viviparous progeny. Protected 
by scales and varnish, Grow by pipes with 
more heat and moisture as they exhale less. 
Are individua', onnual, or biennial piants 
2. suds ofherbs  Evergreens have no blved- 
ing’ season s. Bids of decidu sus tre s are 
in different states of maturity, as in hepatica 
daphne, osmunda Some buds are invisible. 
4. Importa ice of the vith likce the Spinal "are 
row : it lines hollow stal.s. 5. Reservoir of 
— for bus, Lhetr umbilical ves- 
sels, A ud contains man, embry Ons — 
The Pos leaf buds ag destraned hy lus-cts, 
The flower-buds only i jured by them. 7. 
Vigorous branches prvduce leaf buds, weak 
ones flower-huds ‘thy seedling apples are 
long before they bear. Why pears bear only 
at their evtremities. 8 New buds may be 
male either leaf-buds by topping a part uf the 
branch. or flower-buds by hending the brane’ 
down, or cutting a ring ti the bork, or stran- 
gulating it witha wire. Debarked vaks pul 
lulate. Sap juice in the alburnum. 9 
pause in vegetation about midsummer. Trees 
then secrete nutri aria in tieir roots and saps}, 
wood for the new bids. Are then best tran-- 
planted without a their branches. 10, 
Caud xes of the buds from the bark, whose 
vessel ieosculate. Hvart-wwood dies. Sai- 
woid actsas umbilical vessels, and af erwards 
as capillary tubes, or as capillary syphons — 
nn Flower buds perish without increasiig the 
barle by neve ciudeves. Are convertihd- nto 
leaf-buds. WV getable mousters. 12. Centra 
part of an adult bud. 

If. 1. Otner vegetable embryons are produc- 
in the buds vn the stems or branches of trees. 
woh aay beiermed the viviparous prozeny ot 
pl. vts, in contradistinction to those from seeds. 
w may be termed Geir oviparous progeny. 

‘hese buds are either ieat-vuis or tiawer-buds, 

OF Hoth io one coveriig 5 tie bud is termed ty- 

bernacaluw or winter-eradie, of the embryou 

Shoot,a dis covered w to scaies, and often with 

a festiods Varbish, as in tacamahacca, to pro- 

teci it irom the cold and moisture of the eusu- 

ing winter, aud froin the depredation of insects. 

“Phose by Inoculation on Ingrafting on othe: 
S'eius of trees. or vy being p anted in the earth, 
becowe piants eractly similar to their parents. 
A swaii glass inverted over these ouds, wen 
Set om the earth, coutributes to insure their 
Srowth oy preveativg tov yreat an exhaiation . 
OWerwise they are liable to perspire more than 


saturated with moisture ; and the increase 
eat much contributes to the protruston of their 
‘aots and pew huds, as thev can at the same 
time bear to be supplied with a greater quantity 
of moisture, 

Every bud of most of the deciduous trees of 
tnis climate may therefore be considered as an 
culividual biennial plant, as distinctly se as a 
seed: that is, the bud like a seed is formed in 
me summer, grows to wnaturity in the next, and 
then dies In some trees nevertheless of this 
climate, as the mock orange, philade!phus, aca- 
cia. Viburnum 3; and in the evergreen shrubs or 
trees, as holly, laurel, vines, heath and rue; 
andin all those herbs commonly calied annuals; 
and in the most of the trees of warmer cli 
mates ; the buds appear to be formed in. the 
vernal months, and to arrive at their maturity 
during the same year; and may therefore pro- 
perly be called annual plants 

2 the bud of these herbs, which are com 
moniy call-d annuals, rises in the bosum of a 
leaf: and, as it adheres o its parent, requi-es no 
emale apparatus to nourish it, but gra iually 
strikes down roots from its caudex into the 
sound, which caudex forms a part of the bark 
of the mnereasing plant. This occurs in those 
vrbaceous vegetables, which have just risen 
‘rom see is: the budsof which are properly in 
dividual annual plants, which grow to maturity 
adhering to the parent, and do not therefor» re- 
semble a seed or egg, as there is no reservoir of 
iutriment laid up for them. 

Phis circumstance also happens, | suppose, 
to tue evergreen shrubs and trees of this cli- 
vate, as to heath, rue, box, pine, laurel; for in 
these vegetables, as the leaf does not die in the 
auumnh, tf continues to oxygenate the blood, 
ind to supply nourishment to the bud in its bo- 
som during the fine days»f winter, and in the 
spring, and survives till near midsummer 3 that 


of | 


Geenma. 

While in buds of ma ny es trees, and pro- 
hably in all the more backward buds, which are 
formed late in the summer on the rts 
of branches, and much deprived of light and atr, 
the embryon is nots» forward as to be easily 
discernible; an: in those shrubs 0) trees, which 
are deciduous in this climate, aid vet have no 
apparent buds in the wister, as the nhiladel- 
or mock and maay 
shrubs [ suspect there is nevertheless an em- 
bryon secreted from the blood at the foot-stalk 
of each leaf, though it is not so forward as to 
protrude through the bark, and produce a 
prominent bud, or hybernaculu a The same I 
suspect to occurin respect to trees, which ‘ose 
their leaves in winter. in warner climates, in 
which they are sud not to produce autumnal 
buds; as I cannot conceive by what means 
fresh leaf-buds can be generated in the spring, 
when the leaves, which constitute the lungs of 
the mature liv ng part of the tree, are deid ; 
and the whole of -h | mature living part, or last 
year’s bud, consequentls dead along with thein, 
But if the caudex of the new bud de generated 
without the plumula, or visible bud, tt can cere 
tainly produce a plunula for itself in the ensu- 
ing spring, as is seen by the production of new 
buds, when a branch is cut off, round the re- 
maiving trunk, as is done frequeatly to the 
stems of willows 

[n similar manner the viviparous offspring of 
different animals arrive at differeat states of 
perfection before they are born, as calves and 
foals can stand erect in an hour, aad qus cay 
learn to use their eyes, and to run af er Cheirc 
mothers 3; while the bind puppy. and kitten, and 
the dowaless rabbit, are long before tiiey leave 
the nest which tue pareat has providedtor teen. 

4. The presence of the pith or medulla ts of 
great importance to the growth of the new il, 


‘ower o 


pbhus orange, viburnum, 





is, till the new bud has expanded a leaf of its, 
own. Whence | suppose tiese evergreens lay | 
ip in summer no store of nutriment in their je 
rovts or albufnum for the sustenance of their 
ensuing vernal buds; and have thence probabl. 
av dice ling season like deciiuous trees. 

ut the embryon is a bud of a deciduous 
plaut, leaves in the spring of the year tts winter 
cradle, or hyberuaculum, like the embryon ina 
seed, or a chick in the egg ; and like these the 
»oung plants of different vegetables have pre- 
viously arrived at different states of maturity. 
thus Mr. Ferber asserts, that he was delighted 
in vbserving in the buds of hepatica, and pedi- 
cularis hirsuta, yet lying in the earth, aud in the 
gems of the shrub daphne mezereon, and at the 





as may be obs. rved by ra lual'y slicrig a scoot 
of a horse-chesnut in the autumn, or in ‘ie 
early spring. Ure radiments of tie > von 
separate ribs of the late parent-leal, ant se 
ceutral pith of the bud in its bose u, are se 0 


arise or ter: in te near the pito of tre poreat 
shoot, where theembyrou plumula is proves ¥ 
secreted by a gland at the vuttom of tie yar at 
leaf-stalk, finds there its first reception aii «ode 
rishment, and. gradually protiaded a rae 
gated by the » hy which exists In ts c tre, os 


the bad proceeds, and tius const tutes tie as- 
cending caudex or uterus of the new vad; 
which is reseinbled by the wires of suawoer- 
ries, and other creeping vegetasles; woes as 
the descending caudexes of the new vuds, waich 
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turn: the filaments of the bark of trees, are se 
cre'ea trom the various parts of the eld bark in 
their vicinity; all which probably occur at the 
same time by sympativ, as shewnin Sect. Vil 

The pith thus appears to be the first or mo- 
essential ruciment of the new plant, lhe tl 
brain or marrow, medulla oblengat 
which is the first visible partof the figure. J) 
believe, of every animal fetus, from the tadpele| 
tomenkind, 

In those plants which have hollow stems, this 
central cav ty, thongh not filed with the pith os 
medulla, appears to be lined with it; asin pieris 
and tragonegon ; in the former the stem 1s not 
only lined with the pith, but wherever a new bud 
is -enerated on the summit of the ascending 
ste», or inthe bosom of a fea’. a membraneu 
dis clragm divides the cavity, and ts covere 
wit this medullary substance, which divisio 
th: distinguishes one bud from anothers ana 
in slicing away the part of the stem of trago- 
poven, where the new lateral bud adheres, th: 
meduila or pith in the centre of the bud ts seen 
to commence near that membrane which lines 
the stem, and to pass through the circle of arte- 
rial, venal, and absorbent vessels, which costs. 
tute the ascending caudex, or uterus, of the new 
bud, while the descending caudex of it Is se 
creted from tne varivus parts of the older bark 
in its vicinity. 

Something similar to this mode of the pro- 
duction of the buds of trees had not escaped the 
inzenious Mr. Bradly, who asserts, © that buds 
have tleir first rise in the pith; they are thers 
framed, and furnished with every part of vexze- 
tation, and forced forwards to meet the ai 
through the tender bark, and would drop on 
the groand, if they were not restrained by ves 
sels, which serve as roots to nourish thei ; and 
thus asaseed takes root in the earth, a bu 
takes root in the tree ; but with this diffrence. 
that the seed has lubes to supply it with nou 
rishment, till it cap select juices from the earth ; 
but the bud has no occasion for lobes, because 
it takes root immediately in the body of Uy 
tree, where the proper juices are already pre- 
pared for it.” Discourses on the Growth of 
Plants, 1727, p. 56. 

5. As the seed was nourished in the peri 
carp by an adapted secretion from the veyeta- 
ble bood oxygenated in the bractes or floral- 
leaves ; and as a reservoir of nutriment wa- 
also prepared for it afterwards in the seed-!obe- 
and fruit ;so the buc' is at first nourished in th: 
bosom of its parent leaf by an adapted secre- 
tion from the vegetable blood ; and continues to 
be so nourished in annual herbs and evergreen 
trees, till it protrudes and expynads its own 
leaf; but if ithe a bad of a deciduous plant,which 
must lose its parent-leaf in winter, a reservou 
of iutriment is prepared for it inthe roots ol 
some plants, as in crrrots, turnips, liquorice, 
fern; and probably both in the roots and albur- 
Buw. or sap-wood, of trees. 

‘hus in the spring the umbilical vessels be 
longing to each individual biennial plant, or bud 
of atree, adsorb muvisiure from the earth, and 
propel it upwards through the roots and albur- 
num, where it is mixed with a nutritious mate- 
rial, and carried upwards im some trees with a 
power equal tu. the pressure of the atmosphere, 
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isin the vine, vitis; the birch, betula 3 anc th 
mapte, acer, which at that seasen bleed at ev: - 
ry wound, as treated of in Sect. HI. 

6. At this time the buds bh: gin to swell, am 
+, shoot roots downwards from their caudexes 
nto the earth; the intertexture of teese cau- 
lexes constitues a new bark over the old one. 
consisting of artertes, veins. and ahsorbents, a: 
described in Sect. 3. Each bud then alse 
outs forth a leaf, which is a respiratory organ, 
ind resembles in many respects the lungs of 
animals, as described in Sect IV. bat differs 
from them in this circumstance, that the leat 
requires light as well as air for the purpose o! 
perfect respiration, as wili be treated of in the 
Section on Light. 

Each embryon of a leaf-bud is thus furnished 
with Its respirstory Organ; and as many new 
embryons were generated during the summer ip 
each leafebud, they now pallulate in succes- 
sion 3 each of which has like the first its appro- 
riate leaf, which, as they successively advance, 
compose the annual shoots or sprigs of trees ; 
which in some plants become of great length, 
is in vines, and willows, cobsisting of tventy 
wr thirty new leaves. Ilenceif the first set of 
‘aves be destroved by vernal frosts, as fre- 
quently happens to ash-trees, fraxinus, and to 
‘he weeping willow, salix babylonica ; or by 
the depredation of insects, which often injure 
our fruit-trees ; and perpetually occurs in this 
climate to the spindle-tree euonymus ; and in 
Italy to the white mulberry-tree, which has its 
first leaves plucked off for the food of silk- 
vorms, and to the tea-tree inChina: a second 
set of leaves succeeds, which belong to the se- 
cond embryons of the same bud. 

But when the bractes or floral-leaves are de- 
stroved by insects, as sometimes happens to 
currant trees, and apple trees ; the fruit in the 
pericarp does not perish, like the first emoryon 
if the leaf-bud above mentioned 3 because it i. 
still supplied by the absorbent system of the 
‘audex and roots of the flower-bud, which com- 
pose a part of the bark, and pass into the 
zround; but the fruit becomes sour acd less 
perfect from the want of a due oxygenation of 
the juices, trom which it is secreted ; though its 
zlands may probably also receive some oxyge- 
nated blood by the inosculation of tne vessels 
of different buds, whether flower buds or leaf 
buds, with each other to the vark, on supposi- 
tion that they are not all of them totally de- 
stroy ed. 

7. In the axilla of each leafis generally pro- 
duced about midsummer either anew leaf-buc 
or a flower-bud ; if tt be a leaf-bud, it become- 
a branch the next year, producing many othe 

leaves, and many other buds ; if it be a flower- 
bud, the growth ceases, terminating in the 
seed. During the greater vigour of the 
plant the leat-buds are solely or principally 
produce, as in young healthy trees, but when 
the vessels of the bark becom further elongat 

ed, as the plant grows taller, the nutritive 
juices are less copiously supplied, or the buds 
are become more mature, and the production of 
flower-buds succeeds as in Mr. Walker’s ex 

periments the sap of the birch-tree in the 
spring was two or three weeks later inascending 
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‘othe top of a high tree, than io the lower 
ranches. Edinb. Transact. Vol. I. 

Hence it happens, that the grafts from strong 
eelling apple-trees do not bear fruit, till they 

re twelve or twenty years old ; while the 
rralts from old) weak trees will bear copiously 
n two or three years, and hence very vigorous 
revs, as pears, produce fruit only at their ex- 
tremities s but if you decorticate about an inch 
of a branch of a vigorous pear-tree, and thus 
weakenit; that branch will flower, and bear 
fruit at every bud like trees of less vigour. 

It should be here observed, that the words 
strength aud weakness. when applied to the 
zrowth of vegetables, are in reality metaphori- 
‘alterms 3 or express the ef ct or cons-quence 
of their producing leaf-huds or Qower-buds, ra- 
ther than the cause of it. whereas itis the facility 
with which the long caudexes of the new buds, 
which form the new filaments of bark. ¢ n be 
» nerated, which increases the number of leaf- 
buds, and gives the tree a luxuriant or vizor- 
ous appearance ; and the difficulty of gen. rat- 
ing tnese new caudexes which increases the 
flower-bads, and thas gives a less vigorous ap- 
pearance to the tree. 

Ihe generation of buds seems to require a 
less perfect apparatus thin the generation of 
seeds 5 as that of buds always precedes that of 
seeds, both In trees and herbs ; and because the 
caterpillar 1s converted into a butterfly sulely 
for the purpose of seminal propagation ; where- 
as the polypus can only propagate laterally, or 
by buds. Hence the age of the plant is ano- 
ther necessary circumstance to the production 
of flowers, fruit, and seeds, as appears in tu- 
lips, and hyacinths, as well as in apple trees 
and pear-trees. 

8. Ahout midsummer the new buds are 
formed ; but it is believed by some of the Lin- 
nean school, that these buds may in their early 
state be eitner converted into flower-buds or 
leaf-buds, according to the vigour of the vege- 
tating brancs, Thus if the upper part of a 
branch be cut away, the” buds near the extre- 
mity of the remaining stem, having a greater 
proportional supply of nutriment, and po-sess- 
ing a greater facility of producing their new 
caudexes along the bark, will become leaf-buds ; 
which might otherwise have been flower-buds ; 
and on the contrary, if a vigorous branch of a 
wall-tree, which was expected to bear only 
eaf-buds, be bent down to the horizen or low- 
er, it will tear flower-buds with weaker leaf- 
oads, as is much exemplified by Mr. Hitt in hig 
Hreatise on Fruit Trees. 

Che tieory of this curtous vegetable fact has 
neen e-teemed difficult, but receives great light 
trom the foregoing account of the individuality 
of buds Both tie fluwer-buds and Jeaf-buds 
die in the eutumn; but the leaf-buds, as they 
advance, produce during the summer other leafs 
buds or flower-buds in the axilla of every leaf ; 
which new buds require new caudexes extend- 
ing down the bark, and thus thicken as weil as 
elongate the branch; whereas the fower-buds 
shed their seed, whenthey perish in the au- 
tumn, and thus require no place on the bark for 
new caudexes. Hence when the summit of a 
branch ts lopped off, the buds near the extremi- 





ty of the remaming stem produce new teale 
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buss wilt} pirat oss 4, as inere Is more 
room for their new cardexes to be generated 
along the descending bark. But if a vigorous 
branch be hent down to the horizon, or below 
it, the bark is compressed heneath the curve. 
and extended above it, and thus the pro 
duction of new caudexes along the bark ts 
impeded, and in consequence less leaf-bud- 
and more flower buds will be generated, or th 
former converted into the latter; which require 
no new caudexes. And on this circumstance: 
principally depends the mavagement of wa!! 
fruit trees, and of espalliers. 

For the purpose of thus converting leaf-buds 
into flower-buds Mr. Whitmill advised to bind 
some of the most vigorous shoots with strong 
wire, and even some of the large roots; and 
Mr Warner cuts, what he calls, a wild-worm 
about the body of the tree; or scores the bark 
quite to the wood like a screw with a sharp 
knife. Bradley on Gardening, Vol. UL. p. 155. 
Mr. Fitzgerald produced flowers and fruit on 
standards and wall-trees by cutting off a cylin- 
der of the bark, three or four inches long, and 
replacing it with proper bandage, (Philos. 
Trans Ann. 1761)as described in Sect. XV 1. 
8. of this work, M. Busson produced the same 
effect by a straight bandage put round a branch, 
Act Paris, Ann, Ann. 17383 and conciudes 
that an ingrafted branch bears better from its 
vesseis being compressed by the callus produc 
ed, where the grafted scion joins the stock. 

It is customary to debark oak-trees in the 
spring, which are intended to be felled in the 
ensuing autumn; because the bark comes off 
easier at this season, ard the sap wood, or al 
burnun, is believed to become more durable, if 
the treas remain till the end of summer frow 
their expending their saccharine sap-juice in the 
ensuing foilage, and thus being less liable to 
ferment and putrify The trees thus stripped 
of their bark put forth shoots as usual with 
acorns on, the sixth. seventh, and eighth joint, 
hke vines; butin the branches | examined the 
joints of the debarked trees were much shorter 
than those of other vak-tiee- ; the acorns were 
more bumerous , and no new buds were pro- 
duced above the joints which bore acorns.— 
From hence it appears that the branches of de- 
barked oak-trees produce fewer leaf-buds, and, 
more flower buds ; which must be owing to the 
impossibility of their producing new caudexes 
down the naked branches and stem for the 
ewhryon progeny of leaf-buds. 

Phe pullulanion of leaves on debarked oaks 
demonstrates, that the reservoirs of nutriment 
deposited in the preceding summer for the 
use of the vernal buds must be in this*al 
burnum ; and that it is this saccharine matter 
which induces the alburnum to ferment and rot 
siener than the internal wood. ‘Thus Dr Walk 
er found on nice inspection the sap-juice to 
fluw from the ligneous circies of the alburnum 
as well as hetween them, when a fresh piece 
Was cut off from a cicatrized part, and alsa be- 
tween the wood and the bark. Edinb. Trans. 
act. Voi. 1. the also observed that oak, ash, 
elu, aspen, hazel, and hawthorn, do not bleed ; 
and that the birch, plane, and waple bleed the 
Must, and that the great willow, salix c prea, 





hbetwren tue wood and the bark, so as to make 
‘he bark separate easily from the wood. From al! 
these facts it may be inferred, that the saccha- 
rine matter, which is dissolved in the sap-juice. 
$s deposited inthe autumn in the roots of some 
trees, and in the alburnum of others, or in both: 
’$ manna is found in the wood of the manna- 
ish; and sugar in the joints of many grasses 
ind of the sugar-cane, and in the roots of liquo- 
rice, beets, and many other herbaceous vegets 

les, 

9. About Midsummer, after the new buds ap 
near in the hasom of every leaf, many authors 
save remarked that there seems to be a kind o! 
pause in vegetation for about a fortnight, which 
‘hey have ascribed to different causes. At this 
time I suspect a reservoir of nourishment for 
the new burs is forming about the roots or inthe 
alburoum of the tree: and that the caudexes 
and umbilical vessels of the new buds are also 
at this time forming down the bark, and termi- 
nate in these nutritious reservoirs in the roots 
or new alburnam like the umbilical vessels 
called seminal roots, which are visible in many 
seeds 

That this system of umbilical vessels is pus- 


roots of trees is certain from the force, with 
which the sap-juice was propeiled apward trom 
1 vine-stump in Dr. Hales’ experiment. hat 
‘he sap-juice thus propelled upward nourishes 
orexpands the leat of each new bud appears 
from the experiments of Dr. Walker ; as the 
leaves began to unfold at the same height, as 


‘ithe wounded’ wood began to bleed, and that 
these vessels pass through or constitute the: 


sap wood is evinced by the growth of the budls 
on oak-trees, after the bark is almost totally 
taken off. 

The roots of trees are at this time protruded 
with greater vigour, as ob-erved by the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Bradly, who on that account prefers 
tne midsummer for transplanting trees, if they 
are not to be removed to any great distance : 
and adds, that the new shoots in the ftoliowinz 
spring will put forth with much greater force, 
and the tree will thence be aimost a vear for- 
warder in its growth, than if it remains un- 
transplanted till the winter. Discourses on 
Earth and Water. This seems to be owing te 
the destruction of much of the nutritious mat- 
ter deposited in the roots for the use of the new 
buds, whichis torn off in transplanting, and 
which can only be replaced about midsummer 
or soon after. 


the top of branches, or foliage, should at that 
time be cut off; which well accords with the 
theory above delivered ; as it is from the vege- 
table blood, which is oxygenated by its expo- 
sure to the air through the thin moist pellicle 
on the upper smooth surfaces of these leaves, 
that the nutriment for the expansion of tore 
huds in the succeeding spring is secreted o: 
produced ; and hence if these leaves are pre. 
maturely destroyed, the verral growth of the 
buds must receive injury ; as the reservoir of 
future nutriment for them will be less in quan 
tty 5 but if some of the branches are lopped 





does not bleed, but the sap-juice rises visivly 


during the winter, the remainder will protrude 


sessed of a great power of absorption in the! 


ure ViEoruus nuets., as float aad ige 
served nutriment will be greater, 

10. The umbilical vessel: of the new buds of 
leciduous trees, which are analogous to those 
which permeate the lobes of the seea, are exe 
tended downward in the bark about midsu n- 
mer, and terininate in certain reservoirs of na- 
triment, which are at this time secreted frown 
the vegetable blood oxygenated in the leaves, 
This bark now consists of an intertexture of 
tie caudexes of the present leaves, which were 
ads inthe last summer, and are now adult 
vegetable beings ; and of the embryon caudexes 
of the new buds; and of the umbilical vessels 
of the new buds; it will become alburnum or 
sap-wood during the aurumn or ensuing spring, 
aa will be gradually covered over with a new 
beck consisting of the mature caudexes of the 
new buds, we ie that, which was the alburoum 
in the preceding spritg, will become a circle of 
lifeless timber, interior to the circle of aibur- 
nun. 

Lhe vessels of this new bark, though they con- 
sist of the caudexes of tne individual a ult 
leaves, aod th umbilical vessels of the in tivi- 
dual young buds, evidently inosculate ; because, 
when some buds are rubbed off or destroyed, 
those in their vicinity grow with greater vi- 
your; as the daily experience of pruning all 
kinds of trees evinces. Uhe facility with which 
the ruptured vessels of vegetables inosculate 
into each other. or grow together, corresponds 
with that of animal vesse’s in their inflamed 
state. Thus a bud taken from one tree, and in- 








Mr. Bradley further adds, that when trees are | 
thus transplanted at midsummer, no part of 


iserted into any part of the bark of another tree 
of the same genus, or ingrafted on it, present- 
‘ly receives nutriment, and grows to it by the 
reciprocal inosculation ef the wounded vesseis, 
in the same manner as a transplanted tooth ; 
or as the fingers are liable to grow together af- 
ter having been excoriated by a bare 5 or as the 
taflaned lungs and pleura are liable to adhere, 
and tntermyx their blood-vessels. See Sect. 
iil. 2.7. 

During the winter, when the leaves die and 
fall off, the arterial and venous systems, which 
belonged to them, and which composed the 
greatest part of the bark, seem to lose their ve- 
vetaole life at the same time, and to coule. +, 
vnd torm the alburnum, or -ap-wood ; but the 
umbilical vessels belonging to the new buds, 
which are intermixed with this alburnum, re- 
matin alive: and at the returmay spring oct 
[with astonishing vigour 3; as described in Sect, 
jAli. 2,2 
| As the spring advances, the umbilical v. ssele 
jafter having drank up the reservoirs of ou rt 
ment, whieh were depustted about tre roots, 
land baving thus nourished and expanded the 
iew leaves, cease to act; and the abouckum 
sradually changes tuto hard wood, calle the 
eaitot the tree; which vo looger possesses ve- 
vetative ttle; and is now only useful te elevate 
and sustain aloft the swaru of biennial pice sy 
which coverit; and was probably o 4 
produced tor this parpose inthe contest of all 
vegetabics for light aud air. 

This imert or lifeless state of the central 
parts of trees, called the heart-wood. isevie of 
from those old oaks and wiliows, which hove 
lost their internal hard wood, and are become 
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quite hollow. consisting only of their bark and 


alburnum, and yet are furnished with many 
healthy branches. But the umbilical vessels of 
the alburnum possess the properties of capillary 
tubes. ur of a sponge, after they are extinct, and 
cease to act as umbilical vessels: and thus may 
occasionally attract moisture, or suffer it to pass 
through them mechanically: whilst the new 
hark, which consists of an intertexture of the 
eandexes of each bud with their radicles, may 
occasionally absorb this moisture from the ca- 
pillary vessels of t!e alburnum, which may he 
compared to the upper stratum of the soil at- 
tracting bv capillary power the moisture from 
the soil immediately beneath it, which may ex- 
hale inte the atmosphere, or be imbibed by the 
roots vi vegetables by the superior living power 
of their absorbent mouths. 

That the vessels of the alburnum in their liv- 
ing stote possess the property of conveying the 
sap juice. which is propelled upwards in the 
early spring by the ansorbent terminations of 
the roots, is vistib e in decorticated oaks: the 
branches of which expand their buds, like those 
o' the biren and vine in the bleeding -e:-on.— 
That the v ssels of the alburnum in thetr liv- 
ing state occasionally act as capillary syphons, 
through which the sap juice ts fir-t pushed up 
waids by the absorbent extremities of the roots. 
and afterwards returns downwards partiy by its 
gravitation in branches bent below the horizon, 
appears from an experiment of Dr. Walker, 
motioned in Sect. LIL. 2. 4. , 

Lastly. that the vessels of the alburnum af.- 
ter their vegetable life is extinct, possess a 
power of capillary attraction to the sap-juice, 
or permitting it to pass threugh them occa- 
sionally, appears from the following experi. 
ments. First, a branch of a young apple-tree 


was so cankered, that the bark for about an| 


inch quite round it was totally destroyed. ‘To 
prevent the alburnum from becoming too dry by 
exhalation, this decayed part was covered with 
thick white paint; in afew days the painting 
was repeated, and this three or four times, so 
as to produce a thick coat of paint over the de 
cayed part, or naked alburnum, extending to 
the ascending and descending lips of the 
w und ; this was in spring, and the branch blos- 
sowed and ripened several apples. 

In a garden in Lichfield about four years ago 
a complete cylinder of bark about an inch long 
was cut from a branch of a pear tree naild 
against a wall; the circumcised part is now 
not more than half the diameter of the same 
branch above and below it; yet this branch 
has been full of fruit every year since, when 
the other branches of the tree have borne ony 
sparingly. I lately observec, that the leaves of 
this wounded branch were smalier and paler, 
and the fruit less in size, and ripened a tort. 
night sooner, than on the other parts of the 
tree. Another brarich of the same tree has a 
= of the bark taken off about an inch long, 

ut not quite all round it, with much the same 
effect. 

The existence of capillary tubes in dea: 
Sap-wood is visible in apiece of dry cane, which 
permit water or smoke to pass through them : 
and in tne exhausted receiver of an air pump 
both water and quicksilver may be made readi- 


ly to pass through pieces of the dry alburnum 
of wood by the pressure of the atmosphere. — 

11. The flower-huds of many trees arise 
immediately from the last year’s terminated 
shoots, or spurs, either accompar..ed with leaf 
buds, or separately, asin apple and pear-trees. 
Other flower buds arise from the shoots of the 
present year alternately with leaf-buds, as 
those of vines, and form the third or fourth buds 
of the new shoots. They differ from leaf buds 
in this circumstance, that they perish when 
their seeds are ripe, without producing any ad- 
dition or increase to the tree; whereas when 
the leaf-buds perish in the autumn, ther cau- 
dexes, the intertextare of which constitutes the 
hark of the tree, gradually become converted 
into alborpum, or sap-wood ; ever which the 
new leal-buds shoot forth their caudexes anu 
radicles, or insert them into it. and gradually 
fabricate the new bork and root-fibres. 

it was before mentioned, that it is believed 
by some disciples of the Linuean school, that 
about midsummer leaf-buds may be changed 
into flower-buds or flower-buds into leaf- 
vuds; and that even after the vegetable «m- 
yons are generated. And that this may 
be effected by weakening or strengthening the 
growth of the last year’s buds, which secrete 
these new ones from the vezetable bloed, and 
nourish them in their infant state. !hus if 
some inches of the extremity of a branch be 
lopped off at midsummer, as is sometimes done 
by unskilful gardeners, the remaining few buds 
will become more vigorous, and consequently 
produce leaf-buds instead of flower-buds 3 or 
perhaps the embryons already formed may he 
converted from one kind to the other. ‘The con- 
trary may occur, if a vigorous branch of a wail- 
tree be bent down beneath the horizon, or so 

uchas tormpede the generation of new caudex- 
‘es; or if the leaf of the parent-bud be taken off, 
/soon after the plumula or apex of the new bud is 
| generated 3; and thus the new caudex along the 


_ 


bark may be prevented by deficiency of nutri- 
;inent. 

The probability of this idea of transmuting 
flower-buds into each other is confirmed by the 
curious conversion of the parts of the Howers 
of some vegetable monsters into green leaves ; 
it they be tuo well nourished, after they are so 
lur advanced as to be unchangeable into leaf 
suds. Thus inthe plantago, rosea, rose-plan- 
tain, the divisions of the spike beco ve wouder 
iuily enlarged, and are converted into leaves ; 
the chatty scales of the calyx in xeranthenum, 
everlastiag, and in a species of dianthus, pink. 
ind tue glume of some alpine grasses, and the 
-cales in the ament of the salix rosea, rose wil- 
iow, grow into leaves, and produce other kinds 
of vegetable monsters. 

Add to this, that the petals of the helleburus 
niger, or christwwas-rose, are beautifully white 
till the seed is impreguated ; and then they 
change into green leaves, forming a calyx — 
\nd lastly, in other flowers a bud or bulb suc- 
ceeds the impregnation instead of a seed, as in 
polyyonum viviparum, viviparous bistert ; and 
in alltum magicam, magical onion; the same 
vccurs in many of the alpine grasses, and in 
‘he festuca dumeturum, fescue yrass 3 ad which 
are in Sume degree analogous to the supposed 








conversion of early flower-buds into leaf buds ; 

fur in these magical onions, and other bulbife- 

rous flowers, the bractes or, floral-leaves, which 
at first secrete nourishment for the pericarp and 
seeds of the plint, assume a new office. and se- 
crete a magazine of nourishment for the new 
bulb, as appears in the concentric fleshy mem- 
branes, which surround the new summit-bulhs 
of the allium magicum, and the cloves of garlic. 
12. The central part of an adult bud there- 
fore consists first of a conjunction of the biood- 
vessels from above and below, which exists in 
the caudex. of the bud between the bezinning 
of the leaf-vessels and the beginning of the 
root-vessels ; the circulation resembling that of 
many lusects, of fish and in the livers of quad- 
rupeds, as shewn im Sect. V. 2.) Secondly, 
there ts probably at the same place a conjance- 
tion of the absorbent vessels correspondent to 
the receptaculum chyli of animals. Thirdly, 
there extsts in each bud an organ of reproduc- 
tion, which in a leaf-vud produces the lateral 
or paterual oifspring, and in a flower-bud the 
se.ninal or amatorial one. Fourthly, a centre 
or nervous influence, as a brain, or spival mar- 
row, or COMMON sSeNnsorium, exists in each bud ; 
and probably resides near this junction of the 
blood-wessels of the Jeaf and root, and of the 
absorbent system, along witb the organ of re- 

production in the caudex gemme. 

—<=> <= 

PR CKEDINGS oF THE 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 

Relative to the rates of duty 1. the Tarif, lave- 

ly proposed to Congress. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Missa- 
chusetts society for promoting Agriculture, held «ai 
the hall of the Union Bank,. September Lith, 1820, 
It having veen represented to this Board by various 

persons connected with Agriculture, that the rates of 

duty in the Tariff lately proposed to Congress and 
which will probably be renewed at the next session, 
will so materially and injuriousty affect the interests 
of Agriculiure. that it is the duty of this board to 
take the same into consideration, and to invite the at- 
tention of the Agricultural interest of Massachusetts 
to the subject; and this Soard, desirous to ascertain 
the opimion of the various representatives and friends 
of Agricuiture, throughout the Commo rwealth, and 
to unite with them in such measures as they may mutu- 
ally deem wise to be adop ed, in relation to the said ta- 
ritl— Thereupon voted; that the Corresponding Secre- 
tary be a Committee to address letters to the various 

Agricuitural Societies within the Commonwealth, stat- 

ing the general views of this board in relation to the 

effect of the proposed taril, and requesting, that they 
wouid, if they concur therein, adopt such measures 
and make such suggestions to this board, as they may 
deem expedient, to prevent, as far as the just agri 
cultural influence of Massachusetts extends, the pas- 
sing of any tarff’which has a tendency farther to cis- 
tress the agriculture of the United States. Uniformi- 
ly voted. 

Extract from the Records. 
BENJAMIN GUILD, 

Assistant Rec. Sec. of the Mussachusetts Society for 

Promotion of Agriculture, 
September Ulth, 1820, 

Roxnvuay, Sept. 12. 1820, 
Sin—By the inclosed vote of the Trustees of the 

Massachusetts Society fur promotng Agricuiture, you 

will perceive that 11 was made my duty, not only to 

transmit th: vote itseif, but to subjoin the considera- 
tions and arguinents, which had induced the Trus- 
tees to request your serious attention Lo the subject 
therein reicrred to. It is not the wish of that Board 
to interfere with any measures of the National Go- 
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ernment, except so far as they may be supposed tojand the repeal of all the protecting duties will plunge 
psa materialiy the interests of Agriculture. If the | the manufacturers in deep and revocable roi. 
pro had been confined simply to the respective} We have said, that itis very difficult for the far- 
4 cerns of Commerce and Manutactures, they cer-|/mers to collect together and exchange opinions, hey 
ale should have d-emed it their duty to permit the/are sound and wise in respect to their interests, when 
a vho are immediately interested to contest the those interests are laid oper to them; but they have 
pace : b cee themselves and respectively to urge/not the means of mutuai communication - they have 
cg Ra Gove ronment, the arguments and nothing like “* Chamberg of Commerce ”—or tlie or 
rations which they might deem best adapted to| gunised, active, persevering associations and incolpora- 
own views. The Massachusetts Agri-| tions of manufacturers. cul 
uniformly held the opimon,jexcept the few Agricultural Societies. 
that the imterests of Agriculture, Commerce, andjthey be silent, 1 they sine rely bel ve rns. nea 
Manufacture $s were inseparably united. They still | ture isindan or: Puat ver chains are forging though 
P As a conseqnence of not yet appli a to her teet and nani? 

The foregoing remarks, it is presumed, w 











upon 
conside 
promote their 
cultural Society have 


adh. re to the same sentiment, 
ths opinion, they have always deemed it unwise and] 


of industry, to endeavour to obtain any peculiar and to the subject. 


E . *s,/ your ; ; ; y BViLE you ria Cie ar- 
still less, any exclusive privileges, either by bounties,! your decision ; we simply invite you to weogl ti » 
‘ Ii is, sowever, Duta smalt par | 


protecting duties, or by any other means 1n the power /suinents adduced we , 
of the Government to use or grant, to tie manitest/of thom that your limits wiil permit us te urges ~ 
jisaivantage of the others, Tie omy healthfuljmean the linats of respect for you, convinced as We 
srowth, Whicheither of them can expect:o enjoy un- 
pl les ed. for ony yreat | ngth of time must b. that 
which shall be produced by an qual, iiberal, and just 


are, that your oWn youd sciiee Wil suggest may 
more powerful oncs. 
It is ubvious, (so at least many persons believe) 


cuomsuinavic producuons vf foreign Coustres, to the 
amount of fitty or sixty, millions of doilars. Pass 
this law, and it is feared and believed by many con- 
Siderate persons, that you put an end to your ex- 
port trade—and for tuis reason, of which every far- 
ier will tcel the force; if we buy nothug of other 
iations, they cannot afford to buy of us It is by 
What they seli to us, that they are enabled to pur- 
ftatarmer could sell neither his hay, er his 


chase. 


Agriculture has no orgais}uis stock, or his butter, or hs grain, how could he 
And should} possibly afford to ob 


uy any articles which he did not 
raise himseif? Ev n with the present export of fifty 


indhions, tt 1s perceived how much the prices of land, 


jand of produce ave fallen, owing in a very considera- 

| 

ih be} 

. ' 15 ‘ oO a , ur al ! 

‘mipolitic in the advocates oferther of those branches deemed a suflicient apology tur calling your atte Lion a 

— We dv mot presume to anticipal jto the apprehension of the stil greater one, that is 
i t 1 vi b] 


Dle degree to the existing high tariff or tax, laid in 
Lisl on the pmported art.cies Which We consume, and 


threaten dd. Wiat Ui np must be We effect on the pri- 
Ces of ianu and produc, fall ou export trade is ei- 
ther cul oif or so cramped as to be abandoned as un- 
protiiahte 2? fs it not obvious, (hat as many a: res will 
be thrown out of cullivation, as are now employs din 
raising fifty mitions of dollars of our own produce, 
which Wwe now export, after feeding ourselves aad 


encourage Ment of thematt. Phat the Trustees of the 
Massachusetts Agricuitural Society have always been 


that we can never expect to scli our Own surplus pro. families, ss Weil as the merchants and manufacturers ? 
ductions in foreign counts ©s, ti We refuse to consume And if they are so thrown out of employment. will it 
those productions of other nations, whicw thy can not take a long period of years to reciaim them again 





2 








friendly to the growth and prosperity of the intant 


manuf.ctures of our nation, is demonstrated by the) raise cheaper than We can. 


And the whole history of’ 


from a state of wiiderness, to bring them to a fertile 


+} ati NCE pee hs: ve » ape . ne? 
fact, that unsolicited by any person connected withjiodern nations, since commerce has been Well under-,condition ? 


manufactures, they applied to the legislature of this;}stoeod, and the principles of it settled, proves, that) 


Or will it be alleged, that the great spring given to 


| . ‘ Ye » . » } ¢ 2c Ww . aae . . 
State for a grant, to enabie them to award pr miums/the wealth and prosperity of nations depend chiefly |to our own manufactures with soon increase the num. 
to those wno should appear to have excelicd in any of;on the facility, with which what is raised in one coun |ber of manufacturers to such a degree, as to take off 


the manufacturing arts; and they have annuasly ap |try of any commodity, more than it needs, is cxehang-|as much surplus produce as we now ex 


plied a fair and tall share of their premiums and ed for the produce of another. This il ws which — 
tim:,in promoting «nd recommending to public put- stitutes commer ce 5 and this alone it is, which ei 
ronage and favor, various branches of our manutac- any Country to raise one particle oi any commoc ty} 
tures. They may therefore fairiy claim for thein- more than its necessitics require Phis pertant 
selves the character of impartiality ; and if, in tne re-| truth is made very manif st, by referring to the case | 
marks which follow, there may appear to exist an op. of an individual farmer. Uf he never sell that part) 
sosition to certain new, and as it is feared, impolitic|of his produce which esceed: d lus own wants—he| 
demands, impolitic even for the manufactubers them would bave no inducement ty raise it—his cultivation) 
selves, it is presumed, or at least hoped, that it) will would be reduced to the smallest amount which his 
be attributed to a serious apprehension, that the pub-jown family could consume—and where would be the 
lic, mutnal, and general interests of the three great|surplus left for the payment of his takes, for the ame- 
classes of society, will suffer from their adoption. loration and improvement of _e and for the 
It is well known, that the Agriculimural part of the|prov.sion of his numerous family Phe same thing 
American p ople constitute, as nearly as can be ascer-|is true as to Whoie communities, and the farmer is as 
tained eight millions and a half of the whole popula-}much interested in having a free export to foreign 
countries, and a ready demand there, tor his produc 
by the pres nt Census,) at ten millions. ‘Their scat |tions, as the merchant is. Tue merchant, in fact, is on 
tered situation, the f-w opportunitics they enjoy of}ly his carner or factor. Che ck commerce, and the pri 
exchanging opinions, the great difficulty of combina-jces ot all domestic articles fail If the price of Bu 
tion in consequence of these disaavantages render wtiter talils in the Havana or in Charleston, it 1S felt as 
very easy for the merchants and manufacturers, whu|soonas known, in Worcester and in B rkshire. 
are alwavs in Motion, and in correspondence, who hav But it is said, that by encouraging Manufactures at 
capital, and every facility in combining their efforts [home by « ‘rav gant protecting vounles, ~ We create 
to produce a temporary, and, in some eases, a perma-ja home market for what we raise —or in other words, 
nent effect on public opinion, and especially on our) tha: the mouths empiwyed in factories, wiil consume 
rulers which th quiet cultivators of the soil cannoilali that the tarmer can ralse over is own Wants, * WwW € 
check or ontrol. plaot the con umer by the side of the manutacturer 
From this cause have resulted all the restrictiv Is the fas ionable phrase Were this even true, it 
laws of great Britain, France, and of many other! Wouid be bett r for the farmer to have two mark ts, 
European States But itis a singular fact, that these instead of one. Ifthe one market aut bome wili atlord 
nations are all of thm opening their cyes to their/him five dollars an hundred for fis beet, the foreign 
folly, and the ruimous «ff cts, of the series of re-)market woulu add to this price, and enable tim to 5 
strictive regulations which have cramped their Agri-|seven; or at least it would enabic Diu to raise im se 
culture, and are making strenuous efforts to getrid of; But this is comparatively but a feeble part of (hb 
them; while we, woth this exemple befor. us, are ur-jargument, though it ‘. Db Lieve LO be sound ripen 
ged to enter into the same course of policy. it to be overiook. d, thai, f manufactures should 
We have said that it has been supposed to be}«st.blished and forecd into an uunatural growil b, 
against the interests of the manufactur rs themsclves, mx ans of a heavy tax on the vest of Lis community, 
to carry their point —to obtan a momentary triuenph it wal take at leas! half a cen'ury, betore Capital » " 
over Agriculture and Commerce—and on this ground, be so fir divericd ir mn other pureusts, and so much 
that, as it is probable all the Furopean nations will ac: umulaied in Mm nutactores, 5 i th habits ana 
speedily abandon this restrictiuc system, and as ourempivy Ments of so large a portion of th commun’) 
country is so alive to its int rests, and so readily,gen | will be whoily changed. so as to furnish a home mor. 
rally todiscer them, it will not be possidie longiosup | ket for all the surpius of our own productions, which 
port a erroneous system; it is. therefore as impuitiicjat present amotni OW an average lo More re SiX'y 
as itis Unjus', to attempt to procure, at the expeus- of/ millions of dollars. Aud if this be true, what ia ih 
Ayr culture. a temporary and artificial support. The}mean time is to be che condition of the femer, wii 
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F. mers will soon perceive, from the enhanced prices the manufacturing system ts buiiding up ? Psa. Mai 
0: every thing which th y consume, and the diminished | fucturers are uow fed by (ne farmers. Phey ras 
Your of every thiag which they raise, that they hav Jenough for che consumption of every oan and on 
beca wverloo«.d or betrayed. They will soon -xpres jor idol in the United 8 ates, and ae mun iove « 


that opimion ina voice too audible to be despised, brings back into the county, eiiher in money or in 


port to other 
nations, and thus keep up the price of produce and 
lands ? From wha: class, or what country, are these la- 
borers to be drawn ? If from uur own country, they can- 
not be supplied for many years. Men must be created 
according to the laws of nature and as we now feed 
the ten millions of inhabitants in the United States, 
we do not see where those are to be found, for many 
years, who will consume what is now consumed in the 
West fidies and in Europe. 

Or will it be openly avowed, that the new scheme 
of taxing agriculiure and commerce will render them 
so unprofitable, as thot the wages of labor will fal/ in 
those branches of industry, and thus compel the la- 
vorers to seck out the manufactories for employment 
aid bigher wages? ‘The intelligent and honest ad- 
veca'es for tuis fureing system will ada, “thus ony 
the poorest lands, which now yield little profit, wiil 
be thrown out of employment, but the presefit value, 
and perhaps an higher one, wall still continue for lands 
in the vicinity of Uie great manufacturing establish- 
ments.” There is some truth (we admit) in this, . ut 
is it considered jus: ifiable thus viokntly at once, ay 
an act so Unheard of in its extravagance, to change 
ail the relations of property? Vo diminish the vaiue 
of cuitivat d farms in one quarter of the country, or 
in ihe country at large, and to increase their viiue in 
Particular spots? And ior what great nation good 
is all this evil to be endured, this injury inflicted on 
gticulture, this injustice and partiaiity manifested 
our tegisialion ? Is it because tabor bestowed on 
Hantifactures is so much more profitable tor the na- 
on? Then st needs not its bounty and patronage. 
Ur is it because the situation of the actual iaborer in 
wy Manufaciure is more independent, or that the ome 
ployment is more healthful, better adapted to our sys- 
tem of government, better suited to the preservation 
ot mural purity, than the cultivation of the land? Is 
it or is it Not true, reasoniusey without the aid of the 
dreadful: xperiments Which have veen made in Europe, 
that a sedentary connned life is generally esteemed 
inh althy ? Phat the coik ction of three or four hur. 
tired persons in one or two. difices, togetber with the 
ilifictai heat often necessary to the successiul proe 

Cuvion of som manufa tures, bas be n deemed v iy 
» jurtousto he atth and as tending not omy to shorten 

uman life, but to embitter it while it iasis? ds at 
eudable ‘ha: virtue is promoted by the duny witer. 
course of harge numbers of ine xperi ne d p rsons of 

US Xos, More than mm Cue GQuict and bss t rept ug 
sate of tamily dite? Tis mot intend. do urge th se 
 sUMmonts as far as they aiay be pre-s d, nor 'o oring 
into the Guestion the scenes, Which have lateiy con 
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vulsed the greatest manufacturing country in th 
word, ‘These ideas are ogly intimated, in order to 
induce the agricultural part of the community to con 
sider, whether there are any reasons sufficrently po wer- 
ful to induce us to change our existing habits, and to 
form others to which we have as vet been strangers 
In this view it may further be asked, what proportion 
of the community will be benefitted even by a success 
ful cultivation of manufactures on an extensive scale 
To prosecute them with success great capital is re- 


quired, and it would not be extiavagant to say, that 
the the men to whom the 
profits will , laborers employed in 
them, in the ratio of one toone hundred. Uf then the 
government shall tax the whole community, so as to 
make them pay for an article which they consume 
from fifty. to one hundred and fifty per cent, more 


this capital, 
toro thn 


owners of 
will be 


‘}obedience would be occasionaily witnessed. 


A farmer, who enjoys some ease of circumstaace.. 
is compelled to conform in some degree to the usages. 


fashions, habits of the age ‘lic. cannot endure to see 
his children less decently or tastefully clothed than 
those of his neighbor, If his daughters were forced 


‘by him to cloth themselves in homespun garments, 





such as were worn fifty years since, he would hear 
lincessant complaints: Murmurs—even acts of dis- 
It may 
be said that this economy shuld be the policy of the 
farmer, and that he ought to repress this modern ex- 
travagance and luxury Much is to be said on this 
question, Consumption and an improved style of 
living are incentives to exertions; they indicate an 
improved state of society. The more our comforts 
and innocent indulgences are extended, (in all cases, 
however, limite! to our means.) the greater will be 





than they weuld pay under a free and unrestricted | the industry, the more rapid the progress of a nation 


trade, who are the gainere? Not the one hundred 
laborers, for competition will reduce their rate of 
wages, a8 it has in England to the lowest possible 
point at which they can be subsisted, and all the 
profits will go tu the capitalist who employs them, 
Hence, instead of 100 respectable citizens earning 
a cecent and comfortable support with perfect inde-: 


jin wealth and prosperiiy, i:5 des, it is not im the 


in the general habits or usages of society. 


would be eager to see in operation. While therefore 








power either of rulers or individuals to effect much, y 
Poverty,|the farmer is to sell cheaper, and to suffer in the fall 


the absolute inability to procure these comforts, i»|Of his estate, to pay more for what he consumes ; for 
the only check, and it is one which very few of us lis iron, steel, vardware, sheetings, shirtings, fine 


manners and usages continue as they are, and as our) 


_ 


1s, We tha ve reason to believe, Drought forward a, a.ast 
the opinion of the ex cutive government of the Unit. 
ed States. Mr Crawford, secretary of the treasury, 
we know made a report to Congress highly adverse tg 
it, in which he intimated that its tendency would be 
to Jessen the revenue, Yes; to lessen the revenue, 
while it increased the tax!! A strange idea at first 
blush, but perfectly true. It will lessen the revenue 
by diminishing importations, and of course, as we 
have enceavored to shew, by lessening our exports of 
aur own produce It will lessen it also by increasing 
‘he excitements to smuggling, to cheat the revenue ; 
thus at once diminishing its receipts while it injures 
the morals of the people, and enfeebles the powers of 
sovernment. He intimated, moreover, that by the 
diminution o revenue, direct taxes would become ne. 
cessary; tax s on houses, lands. horses, carriages, and 
the various other objects formerly subjected to such 
burdens—taxes naturally disagreeable to our citizens, 
and very expensive in their collection. Thus, while 


woolicns, and fine cotton goods, he may be subjected 
to a direct tax on his reai and personal estate, at the 


; . . " % _ *, 
pendence, as in the agricultural system, you will very unexampled success has made the ., our farmers?) Moment when he is less able to meet them, Tie re. 
hive one very opulent individual, and one hundred/daughters must have their calico or chintz, or even, Venue of the government last year was incompetent! to 


dependent on his will, lis interest, or his success =| 


silk gowns, for dress occasions at least 


Bi th ex ‘ste! 


its wants, and a loin of three millions was made to 


When the manufacturing capitalist fails, the 1UU la- ing taxes they pay on some of them one hundred per; Meet the current expenses, This is a fact which cane 
bo rs are thrown out of employment; or if he finds cent. duty—and they are now calied upon to pay trom: not deceive us, 


markets against him, he dismisses fifty of them, 
they are thrown on the wide world, or their} 


th 
an 


39 to 50 per cent mor. 


Of necessity the farmer is vbliged to sell as much! 


friends, or the towns, for their support, until agaim/more corn and pork, to procure these articles, thaa 


called into employment by the interest or caprice of 
the manufacturing cap talist. Such at least is the 
picture, and the true picture, which Europe has 
exhibited; and have we any right to suppose that the 
same causes Will not produce the same eflects among 
us? If there are any such reasons to distinguish our 
case, we have not seen them uryed. 

It will be seen, that in this very imperfect picture 
of the effects which will be produced py a las, the 
avowed objec’ of which is not revenue, but bounty, to 
one and that the smallest in poat of numbers of the 
three great classes of mdustry, we have omitted many 
very important considerations which have a close and 
powerful connection with the question, 

* We have as yet only attempted to shew its direct 
bearings, and its immediate and more violent oper. 

tions on the agricultural interests, by the reduction, 
of the price of its products; the consequat dim nu 
tion of the value of land ; the increase of its expenses, 
while its profits are lessening, by drawing off the ta- 
borers who would “ave been devoted to agricul ure, 
and (hus enhancing or raising the price of agricultural 
labor. 

We have now to add, the still more ruinous increas: 
of price in ail the articles which the farmer consumes. 
and which heretofore he has derived from some of 
his valuable enstomers, foreign nations, but which he 
cannot profitably raise, or produce, or manufacture 
himself. 

The farmer is, according to the new tariff or tax, 
like a candle lichted at both ends His revenue o: 
incame will be |essened while hes expenses will b 
increased = It is obvious and incontrovertible, that i! 
our capitalists who prefer to imvest their capital in 
machinery, «nd in the safe routine of home industry 
supported by the bounty of the state, and encourag d 
at the expense of ali the other classes of society, can 
afforcdt the articles which they manufacture, at as cheap 
a rate as thst, at which other nations can afford them, 
and seni them to us, they do nat need any further 
aid 
per cent. profit more than the same atticles would 
cost us without any duty, is it reasonable we should 
do more? ts it not a most wasteful expenditure of 
American labor? Wf the same labor employed in 
agriculture and in commerce, which is its handmaid, 
would procure for us halt as much again of these 
productions, as we are now obliged to pay to our own 
manufacturers, or procure what we need for half the 
money we now Pay, is it not apparent that We as ua 
nation, and especially that the farmers, are sutlerers ? 


And if we new pay them directly from 2* to 10°?! 


it the trade was free. This is only one part of his 
burdens, Just in proportion as the foreign article is 
excluded by extravagant dutics in favor of the Lome 
|manufacturer, in the same ratio are our exports 
diminished, and the price of our own products reduc- 
ed. So that he not only has to pay toa capitalist of 
|his own country a double price for a given article, to 
ithat at which he could have obtamed it without any 
‘protecting bounty to manufacturers, but he 1s com- 
pelied to sell double the amount of his own produce 
ito procure it. Thus, in effect, he gives turee days 
labor to procure that for which one would h.ve 
isuticed. This is apparen! ly unreasonabie ; and though 
the tarmeris lik« Issachar, destined to bear eventually 
all the burdens of the state, it seems to be unreasona- 
ble thus to overload ium, 

Mark the contrast While this system operates 
thus severely on the cultivator of the soil, who by his 
labor puts every loom in motion, and by his industry, 
schas every ship to sea, the reverse .s the eff-ct of this 
proposed jaw tor new duces, on mis neighbor in the 
manutaciuring line. While he gains double wha’ he 
would have gained on his gimghams, his sheeting, dos 
caiicoes, if there had been no duties, he buys the 
farmer’s produce to feed his laborers, at haif ie price 
he could have bought it for hadi the (rade been enturcly 
free. Is th just? Will :t long endure, even it 
adopted ? Can the farmers be long insensible to the 
ruinous effects of these laws ? 

Shall it be said, that even with these encouagements 
the manufacturers are still starving ? Shall we look 
round about us and see their stock at 50 per cent: 
loss, and not pity them? Why do you speak about 
profits of manufactories, when men, we know, are 
rnined by them? My answer is, that if this be the 
fact, it proves cnly the improvidence, want of skill, 
want of capita! ot those who are embarked inthem ht 
shows also cleariy that we began too early, and are 
pressing on too fast. fo buy cheap and sell dear, is 
ja rule that every farmer knows is necessary to success 
in private life. Why is it not as true as to communi- 
ties ? 

These various considerations could be extended, 
urged, and entorced, far beyond what I have been 
able to do, It might be shewn, that for every thing 
the farmer consumes, he pays a tribute far beyond 
what is necessary for the national revenue That he 


is in fact supporting by bounties, many of the manu- 
facturers of his country. 

I shail conclude with an important remark.—This 
system, of which we now doubt the justice and policy, 





After all, stv, it is my duty to add, that although [ 
could have extended these remarks far beyond what 
1 have done, yet [ am not certain that [have expr... d 
correcty the views of the To ustees of our Society = [ 
May have prossed some of the arguments farther than 
bey Would approve. I ymitted many ine 
portant ones that woulkdi bays) vested by them. 
It fell to my lot to perieem clus duty not because I 
Was om any d as Well fitted for the task as oth rs 
of that doard but bec wise ov tbe favour-L was aaa 
Situation, Which iered it proper that the duty 
drould devotee oa m 

fam happy however ia 
Various societies to Whom this feller will b 
there wil be found men capable of treating the subs 
ject with more profouniness, more closeness of orvu. 
mont, and a greater power of persuasion than FE have 
been able ‘ods, 

I have the honor to be sir, very respectfully, your 
humble servant, 


ttds ituve 


sus 


- 
ere 


he « flection, that in the 
i sent, 


JOHN LOWELL. 
Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Agricul 
tural Society 
——> 6. 


REMARKS OX THE COMMUNICAT ON OF @ TV, 
AUTRIBUTING GREAT EFFECTs FO THE [Ne 
FLUENCE OF ASHES AND PLASTER. i PPL:i&D 
To INDIAN CORN PLANFED IN POOR LAND. 

Mr. Skinner, 

Itis the misfor-une of ourart to be involved 
in much doubt, and when some of these dou ts 
are by many years experience removed to our 
own satistaction, we often have it notin our pows 
er to satisf. others, ‘or the opinions of experi nc- 
ed wena e often in contradiction and go gene- 
cally no further than those of mere theors'~ as 
there is no mode of demons'rating them that 8 
not liable to error. If we state to you the amount 
per acre of crop, or prove by she wing its stil 
there is no proof that its great size is the entire 
effect of the cause that we may be disposed '@ 
ascribe for it, There are many things that operate 
to promote or injure the growth of plants, and 
some of them very occult, which cannot bet ker 
into the account at one, or even fwo experiments, 
Indeed in one season we will seea crop grow ast 
were by magic most luxuriantiy; the next come 
to nothing and under the same management, vet 
we are unable to detect any very important difter- 
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vou. Til. 
ence in the weather. Without reference to this. 
> and other things, one experiment generally satis- 
fies young farmers; but it requires many to satisfy 
old ones, and then they receive conviction with 
» caution af last. Vhese reflections occured voor 
\ reading in your Farmer, No. 39 vol. 3..a com. 
munication signed G. WW. on the cult vation of 
) Indian Corn, wherein he states, that a handfull 
> of ashes and plaster of paris, covered in each hill 
TP) with the Corn, occasi ned an increase of 100 per 
| cent. in the crop; and believing it our motual du’ 
: to communicate experiments when the result- 
. have differed, f take the itherty of remarking up- 
on that communication, and offering mine on the 
same subjects. 
It will be noted in the first place that Mr. G. 
: W. gave his land a ploughing asdeep as he could 
1 plough it—This may account for his extraor- 
: \dinary crop at least the first year, without the 
i} | aid of ashes or plaster. 
y In the next place that he left no part of the 
| PF ground undressed with ashes to observe the dif- 
0 ference. 
: I cannot believe that the combination of ashes 
“ with plaster brings into operation any additional 
I} | powers of either, which is not possessed, when 
t used alone. ‘Therefore there Js vo particular 
ad} Gurney dr vable from uniting them. 
: Having found that two bushels, of plaster on 
n» | my clover, produces as much effect for the pre 
n. | Psent vear, as a greater quantity, L have been in 
C) the habit for many years of mixing one bushel 
¢ of damp ashes to each two bushels of plaster, 
y when sowing it, to prevent its flving; and I 
made repeated experiments to see if the add tion 
ref} of the ashes made any visible difference, but 
'%} never perceived any. It did no doubt bene 
O*) fit the corps but in so small a degree as not 
to be perceptible. ‘The ashes are valuable to 
moisten the plaster, and [ stated my practice tu 
ur} | Doctor Harris, of yourcity, some years ago, who 
hid then a Farmin the county,and whe was muc 
pleased with the suggestion, It was practised 
we) Bin Pennsylvania 15 years ago, and | was surpris 
ed it had not found ifs way into Baltimore 
county. Damping the plaster without the ashes 
My) makes it cohere, and with ashes you may sow 
ine} cin windy wather. 
LD I also made repeated] experiments en the 
grass walks in the garden, where 1 put on as much 
Jas 50 and 100 bushels to the acre of ashes, and 
ed| Beould not perceive that the union of plaster 
ts| Ewith ashes gave additional powers to the one 
our} for the other. ‘T'wo bushels of plaster to the 
rwe| Bacre produced nearly as much eilect the first 
nc-| Jsummer, as when combined with the ashes : but 
nee} gthe ashes last for years, while the land when 
: as} gkept closely mpwed after plaster soon becomes 
+ 8| exhausted, without the application of other 
uit) Bhanure, 
st Il Soap Boiler’s ashes are, [ take it, the poorest 
tire | @f all, as they leach them so severely, and my 
d '@| Zexperiments on Corn have convinced me that 
rate} Half a shovel! full in the Corn hills at five feet 
and} @part is the least that s!-inld be used, if you wis! 
‘kea} @o put on as much of that manure as the land 
nts} @n my opinion ought to have —this is about five 
as it} ood cart loads to the acre, and it will dou sle 
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he crop, | believe on any land rich or poor that 
as nut already ashes enough on it. 
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I have applied it under the corn, on the corn 
exactly on the hill above. and spread circalarly 
round the top of the hill. which is eastiy done 
with an expert hand at the shovel—this I have 
found the best manner decidedly of applying al 
kinds of manure for the hill The first rains 
send it down about the roots of the younz corn 
then cireumscrived, and the diferent workings 
afterwards with the harrow and hve, scatter it 
through the soil. 

If experiesce did not, reason [ think ought 
to teach us, that the manure should be so ap- 
plied that it will duriag the geowth of the crop 
be spread all though the wround. 

The roots of the corn at five feet distance 
run from hill to hill, aud stiike deep into the 
vround, and of course tie more the maiure ts 
divided the better can these roots take it up.— 
The ashes must be in contact with and divided 
oy the earth to act to the greatest advantage ; 
tor we Know, taat corn will not grow in a vank 
# ashes, 


bd 


Besiles, without this scattering, if put in 
wheat, tie ‘aud will exhibit a very awk ward and 
irregular appearance, a high tult of wheat at eve- 
ry corn hill. My plan completely remedies these 
myections, while it embraces the advantazes of 
naguring in tae hill (which though it is by many 
considered a peddling mode of manuring) rely ap- 
wn it, is the mode to .ppiy scanty rescources. 

Piaster acts on the grasses on my land, and 
| have repeatedly tried it on corn in variuus 
quantities, and modes; but L have not seen ef- 
fects at any time, sufficient to induce me to 
think it worth the troubl. of applying, 

lain persuaded that no quantity of plaster that 
could be applied would increase the crop 25 per 
cent; and L tink L have made experiments 
‘nvugh with ashes to know, that a handtul to 
each unl would not increase the crop 25 per cent. 
If therefore La. mgh:, Mr.G. W’s success must 
ave proceeded trom his deep ploughiag ot some 
other Cause; and not alune fron tae application 
of his lu dollars worth of wmauure. 

ENQUIRER. 
December 21st, 1821. 

— 0 —— 
CATTLE SUOW Xe. 
Worcesie: Co Mass, Wednesday, October 3, 1821, 
On thursday iast, the WORCESTER COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY teid their third Anni- 
versary catile show, ploughing match, and extibition of 
manifuctures. We covgratuiale Wie memvers of the 
Socieiy anu the farmers of the county of Worcester 
upon the success which as again crowned their exer- 
tions. We speak but the sober truth in saving, that 
every pledge has been rodeemed, every promise fui. 
filled, every reasonable expectation gratified. With a 
pride which is warranted by so good a cause and so 
honorable a result, we now repeat the qu stion— 
* Where 1s the individual wno doubts that the tendency 
of this institutiov ts as beneficial as its purposes are 

pure and patriotic ?” 

Fhe pioughmen drew for los, and precisely at 
) o’clock the teams started together in the match. A 
subsequent sketch of the committee’s r port wil shew 
in What manner the work was performed, 

A: 11 o’clock the Society moved wm procession to 
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thankseivings to the Great Crea or, to which we ever 
iistened, An address was pronounced bv the hon. 
Jonatuas Russet, of Mendon, one of the vice-pre- 
sidents of the Society. We will not atte:mpt a sketch 
of this excellent preformance. It will probably soon 
be aid before the public; and we doubt not they will 
confivm the jidgment of a aunerous and highly res- 
pectable audience, who have given to the address 
what we consider very Ingh praise, by pronouncing 
respect, worthy if its author. After the 
servic.s were concluded, the names of the various 
committees were announced ; and the procession being 
formed in the same order in which it entered the 
house, made a circuit of the pens to view the animals 
which they enclosed, and was dismissed in the area 
between the pens, ‘The committees then proceeded 
toa discharge of their arduous duties. At half psst 
2 o’cleck, a procession Was agatn formed for dinucr, 
which was provided in a verv handsome manner by 
Messrs. /owe, and White, at their hotel. Mon. Daniel 
'Wa/do presided, assisted by Stephen Williams, es7. one 
of the vice-presidents of the Society. After dinner the 
follawing toasts Were announced :— 

Our Mother Earth —it becomes her offspring to 
reflect, that like other mothers, the uutriment she af- 
fords is dependent on the a/iment she receives. 

“In government as in religion, having much free- 
dom, le: us not forget all restraint.” 

The Nobilite of our Conuntry.—Vhe Loros of the Soil. 

The Ploug ., Shvttle and Canvass —They furnish our 
three prim) comtoris— Food, Clothing, Cash. 

The Ploughag Match, and all other matches. which 
will test the ability of each member ot our Suciety to 
perform his business in a husband like manner 

Phe Farmer’s Cardina pow — ood Vools, Strong 
Teams, Neat Farms, © Smart Wo ves.’ 

* My Joly Bows now who fallow the Plough,” 

Diink—* Long ‘ife and suc ess to the Faruer”? 

At 3 o’clock the Trustees assembled m the Meet- 
ing-House, and the several committees made their re- 
ports, of which only a summary sketch can now be 
given. It is intended to publish them hereafter in 
detail. 

The committee on Neat Stock and Swine consisted 
of hon, Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, chairman; co}, 
Witham Eager, of Northborough, Josepi: Estabrook, 
esq. of Royalston, Stephen Hastings, esq, of Sterling, 
and col, William Foster, of Sturbridge. The report 
of this committee was highly iuteresting, and will be 
published at length in the course of a week or two. 
The ch irman introduced his report by observing, that 
the time allowed them for the examination of more 
than 13Y animals, was shorter than they could have 
wished, but th y had exercised their best judgment, 
and if they could not satisty all, they hoped for a 
candid interpretation of their mo ives, and of Uae ruves 
by which they had endeavoured imp urtially to govern 
thems: Ives. The committee then proceeded to not ce 
thos: fine animals which were exhibited of the Teese 
water breed vecently introduced into the country by 
Mr William’s imported Bull * Denton.” Vbey passed 
a high commendation unon this noble breed, . d obs 
served, that so far from degenerating in this country, 
it seemed to be improved by crossing with our com. 
mon breed. Among the young creatures of this stock, 
the committee particularly noticed the following-—A 
Gull, ] year and 3 months old, of Messrs. Penniman 
wd Ramyer, of New Braintrec ; a Bull of Me. Cleave. 
anel, of Lancaster; a Ball Calf of Mr. Henry Bullard, 

Holden. 6 months old; a Bali Calf of Jolin W. 
fubbard, esq. of Worcester, lu months old, and ano. 
her 6 months and 13 days old; a Hull Calf of capt. 
Samued Ward, of Worcester, of the same age to a day 
w ih the last mentioned calf of Mr. Hubbard; a Heifie 
hon. Nathaniel Paine, of Worcester, 1 year and 14 
days old, and already with Calf by Mr = “tubbard’s 
o.dest Buil Calif; turee Heifer Calves of the cha.rman 
of the committee, Mr Lincoln, 6 months old; two 
Heifers with their Calves, belonging to Joha Hare 
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Powell, esq. of P nosylvania, an enterprizing and 


the South Meeting tlouse.e The public services: were scien’ fick Agr.cu tursst, wio lately purchased these 
introduc -d by a Prayer from the Her Dr. Thayer, of animals of Mr. Wilhans, and suffered them. to be 
Lancaster, which was not oniy peculiariy appropriate offered a: our show for «xhibition merely; and f up 
«0 the occasion, but one of the most truly eloquent | Yeaning Healers of Mr. Walliams.. ‘Lhe commiee 
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ai-v wentioned with approbation the fine siock of Me. 
Asa Rice, jun. of Shrewsbury, among which was a 
Heifer of the same breed. The committee recommend- 


ed the following premiums :— 
To Payson Williams, of Fitchburg for the 








fo William Lincotn, of Worcester, tor the 
best Merino Ram, 

To James Smith, of Rutland, for the next best, 5 

To Wilham Lincoln, ot Worcester, for the 

hest lot of Vicvino Kwes, not less than 4 in 


~— 


00 
UU 


best Bull, not less than one year old, $10 OU number, 10 Ov 
To John Richardson, of Templeton, for the To James Sinith, 2d, of Rutland, for the next 

next best Bull, ; 7 Ov} best, 5 00 
To Henry Bullard, of Holden, for the best fo Benjamin Holden, of Rutland, for the 

Bull Call, 5 best Native Ram, 8 06 
To Samuel Ward, of Worcester, for the next fo John Peirce, of Milbury, for the next 

best, 3 Ou best, 2 Uw 
To Nathaniel Paine, of Worcester, for the To Stephen Howe, of Petersham, for the 

best Milch Cow, 10 Ov} best Native Ewes, 6 OU 
To Horace Warren, of New-Braintree, for fo Elisha Matthews, of New Praintree, for 

the next best, 7 UU the best lot of Mixed Ewes, 5 OL 


Yo John W. Hubbard, of Worcester, for the 
next best, 

Yo Job Rainger, of New-Braintree, for a very 
excellent Gow, bs 

To Nathaniel Paine, of Worcester, for the 
best Heiter, from 1 to 3 years old, with or 


UU 


The Committee obs. rved, that a premium wou: 
nave been given to the exceilent Native Ram of Join. 
Suratton, of Philbpston, bad it been regulariy ci 
tered. It appears since, thut a mere accident, an 
not any negligence of the owner, prevented a ses 
sonable entry of this animal; and we have no doubt 








without Calf, 5 UO\the Trustees, taking this into consideration, Wii 
To Lewis Barnard, of Worcester, for the next ™ judge the owner « premium. 

best, 3 00 Vhe Committee on he Pioughing Match reported, 
To Daniel King, of Rutland, for the best jthat the field which had been surveyed into lots tor 

Heifer Calf, from 4 to 12 months old, 4 0U'the purpose, had becn laid down to geass for more 
To Lovet Peters, of Westborough, tor the than twenty-five years. The sod was ioam mixed 

next best, 2 00 with gravel. The work was perturmed m the res- 
To Asa Rice, jun. of Shrewsbury, for the pective tots a6 fol ows :— 

best Ox, fatted for slaughter, regard being Lot No. 1. Jonas &, Sibley, o: Sutton, one yoke 

had to the mode and expense of fatting, of Oxcn: his plougimian, Saduch Sibi y 5 drover 

(wt, 2128 Ibs ) 4 years old, 10 00 Jeremiah Richarason ; plough made by Avner Clos 
To Stephen Howe, of Petersham, for the next of Sutton ; work done in 19 ni. 

best Ox, (wt. 2545 lbs.) 8 years old, 7 00; No, 2. Lewis Liily, of Oxford, one yoke of x.» 
To Lewis Barnard. of Worcester, for the |himselr ploughman; no driver ; plough made by A. 

next best Ox, (wt. 2215lbs.) 5 years old. 5 00/Chase, 2 4 min. 


To Scth Wyman, of Shrewsbury, for the 
best pair of 4 year uld Stecrs, broken to 
the yoke, and kept for labour. 

To Jonathan Davis, jun. of Oxtord, for the 
best pair of 3 years old Steers, broken to 
the yoke, 8 

To Thomos W. Ward, of Shrewsbury. for 


10 QU 
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No. 3. Levi Lincoln, of Worcester, two yokes ot 
Oxen ; ploughman, Philemon Wight; driver, Ar 
temas Ward; Woou’s patent piougi, 2U min. 

No. 4. Salmon Hathaway, of Goaf on; one yoke of 
Oxen; himselt ploughnian ;, cariver, Asa Cunmmiigs + 
plough made by John Hall, of Sutton, With a wh el 

-Y min, 








the best Steers, from 1 to 3 years old ‘3 No. 5. Darius Putnam, of Sutton ; one tok ot 

past, broken or unbroken, 7 JO} Oxen; plouguman, Vavid Putnain; himseif driver ; 
To Nathaniel Dodge, of Sutton, for the next prough with a Wheei made by wathamer Siotey 
5 O0U\su ton 17 in, 


best, 
To Luther Whiting, of Sutton, for the next . 
best, 3 00 
To Jonathan Davis, jun. of Oxford, for the 
best Hoar, not more than ¢ years nor less 


No. 6. Nathamel Gates, of Worcester ; one yon. 
of Oxen; bimseif pioughman; driver, Lev. Gas | 
Wood’s patent plough, SU min 

No.7 Luke Aldrich, jun. of Mendon; two yokes ot 


than © months old, 5 OViOxcn; bimselt ploughman ;, driver, Witham Prask, 4 
To Jacob Hinds, of West-Boylston, for the voy; plough with a cutter, made by Jesse Warren 
next best, 3 OOlof De dhaim, 2 4 wan 
To David Lovell, of Worcester, for the best No. & Israel Whitney, of Worcester ; one yok ot 
brecding Sow, S$ 00}Oxen; humseit plovgiiman; no driver, 9 min 
To David Lovell, for the best weaned Pigs, No 9. Siias Duciey, o: Sutton ; one yoke of Uxen ; 
not less than 3 in number, of the same lit- himself ploughman; no driver ; cou.mon piougi, 

3 00 2s min 


ter 

Inc msideration of the attention paid to the Society 
by Vr Powell, of Philadelphia, and the singular ex- 
ceilen y of the stock «xhibited by him, particularly 
‘o bos two years oid Heifer, with her two Calves, the 
Committee recommended that the Trustees present 
to him a premium pla‘e for tuat animal 

The Committee noticed many o her fine animals, on 
whos: owners it was impossible to bestow any pecu- 
nia’) reward, from the timited number of premiums. 
They also noticed the beautitul stock sent for exhibi 
tion merely, by Ward Nicholas Boylston, Esq ot 
Princeton. All these particulars wil appear in the 
Report of the Commitee, whi h wili be published 
at length. 

Ihe Committee on Working Oxen recommend the 
foilowmg premiums :— 
To Darius Putnam, of Sution, the Ist pre- 

mium $15 
To Silas Dudley, of Sution the 2d do. 10 
To Salmon Hai hiwsy. of Grafton, od do, 8 
To Jonas L. Sibley, of Sutton, the 4th do. 6 vu 
To Lewis Lillcy, of Oxiord, the Sth do 5 Uv 

The Committee on Merinv, Mixed, and Native 
Sheep recommended the tollowing promiums :— 


00 
Ui 
U: 


The test of merit was the best work with the leas 
expense of iavour. The Comm tice romarked, tha 
it Was very difficult to decide we competitors 
when all did so weil; but in the best exercise 
their judgment they had concluded to r commend th. 
fuillowing premiums :— 

To Silas Dudicy the first preminm of Ten Dollars ; 
and also a premium to himscit, as ploughman and 
driver, of Eight Dollars 

To Jonas L. Sibley, the second premium, of Eigh: 
Dollars for the plougi ; to his ploughman, Four Bol- 
lars; and to his Driver, Pwo UVoilars, 

To Lewis Lilly, the tie d premium of Six Dollars tor 
the plough ; and Four Doilars to himself as ptougn- 
man ani driver. f 

To Darius Putnam, the fourth premium, of Fou: 
Voliars fur the piough; and to his pioughman Two 
Doilars. 

To Luke Aldrich, jun. a premium of Four Dollars, 
for his excellent work, which was as good as any on 
the field. 

The Keports of the respective Committees were ac: 
cepted by the Trustees, and the premiums which had 
been recommended were awarded accordingly. 
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The Committee on Agricultural Improvements ang 
Experiments, and Origina Iiveutions consists of Hon, 
Oliver Fisk, of Worcester, Chairman ; Hon. Stepnen 
P. Gardner, of Boiton, Thomas W. Ward, of Shrews. 
bury, Hon. Benjamin Adams. of Uxbridge, and Lo. 
vett Peters, Esq. of Westborough. This Committee 
will report in December next and agricultural! es. 
says, Claims for premiums, &c. may be transmitud 
'o the Corresponding Secretary, postage paid, on or 
before the first of December, 

The Committee of Arrangements, in behalf of the 
Society, returned thanks to the Hon. Jonaruan Res. 
BLL for his Address, and requested a copy to bx 
placed at the disposal of the Trustees. Mr. Russell 
bas very politely furnished a copy; and it will pro- 
bably soon be laid before the public, accompanied 
With a summary statement of the proceedings of th 
iay, and uw corrected list of the members. 

The Society was complimented by a delegation 
trom the Agricultural Society of the County of Wind. 

am, State of Connecticut. This delegation consist. 
d of Messrs, Perkins and Hall, 

The thanks of the Socieiy are due to many gentle. 
wen tor thew active exertions and the powerful aid 
ney buve afforded on this occasion ; they are parti- 
lary indebted to the gentlemen who consented to 
ict aS Marshats, who periormed their duty with en: 
-rey and discretion, viz.~ Gen Thomas Chamberlain, 
‘ol. Samuel Mixter, jun. Col Cyrus Leland, Col. 
John W. Lincoin, and VI jor Seth Caldwell. 

All the proceedings of the day were conducted and 
terminated in the most satisfactory manner. The 
‘uarmers of the County of W orcester have reason to 
De proud of such a display of their resources and en- 

rorize. It sim their own power to maintain and 
valt their present Ingh character. It will be their 
own fauit if itis ever forfeited 


———— 9 oe 
RECIPES. 
Original mode of curing Hams, 


Puteach ham with two tea-spoonsfull of salt 
netre, and let them remain for eaght or ten 


hours, then oux brown sugar with fine salt, till 


tre salt ts brown, aod then rab each ham weil 
vith this mexture., and pack them down ina 
teht cask, sprinkling salt very lightly ever eve- 
vy layer, let them remain for twelve or fourteen 
LAYS, the no unpack them and put those that were 
it the top, at bottom, and auy pckle wich 
fiey made, pour over them, and ia two weeks 
nvure they will ve fit to smoke, 





Common Salt and siited wood ashes, in equal 
parts, made inte a paste with water, make as 
zood cement for iron flues, &c. better thas most 
other compositions, and may be applied when 
the flue is not cold. fron filings and vinegar 
will do as well. 





" , 
UVERSHK ER. 

Wants a situation as overseer, a married man whi 
was brought up to farming in one of the firs: Agri 
cultural counties in England, and has had some ex 
perience in this state. His wife would undertake tlt 
management of a small dairy. For information as \ 
character and capacity a reference will be given to ius 
late employer, a gentleman of the first respectabillly, 

Appty at Matthew Smith’s, No. 228 Market street, 











Printed every Friday at $4 per annum, for JOHN 5. 
SKINNER, Editor, by Joseph Robinson, at the N. 
E. corner of Market and Belvidere-streets, Balt 
more, where every description of Book and Jo) 
Printing is executed—Orders from a distance to 
a with proper directions, promptly atten 
ed to. 
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